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The American Academy of Teachers of Singing was 
founded in 1922 by a small group of representative and 
nationally known teachers of singing, with the purely al- 
truistic purpose of doing what lay in their power to further 
the ethical and cultural interests of the profession. They 
laid no claim to any special qualifications which might 
not be equally the possession of other teachers, except per- 
haps their long years of successful personal effort; but 
they believed that a small body of earnest men, inspired 
by a common motive, could accomplish much for the pro- 
fession which was not possible to them as individuals. 

These men have devoted the past eleven years to this 
work with no ulterior gain to any member of the Academy, 
and all expenses of their publications, pronouncements 
and correspondence have been borne by the dues of the 
members. 
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INTRODUCTION 


From time immemorial music has flooded into the 
minds and hearts of the human race, calling for expres- 
sion. Woice has always been, both racially and individ- 
ually, our first and greatest instrument for this purpose; 
and singing is the highest use of voice. 

To meet the growing interest in singing, the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing sponsored a series of 
nation-wide broadcasts over the National Broadcasting 
Company-WEAF network, entitled Singing, the Well- 
Spring of Music. These broadcasts were informal talks 
On various phases of the subject. The Academy was for- 
tunate in enlisting the interest of eminent musicians and 
educators who generously gave their time and energy, and 
the benefit of their wide experience and knowledge. 

The Academy expresses its deep appreciation to the 
distinguished speakers for their generous assistance, and 
to the National Broadcasting Company for its friendly 
codperation in making possible this valuable educational 
project. The thousands of letters received in response to 
the series prove the interest of the public in the subject, 
and indicate the enthusiastic reception of the various talks. 

In response to the widespread demand for copies of 
the complete series of the talks, the Academy has pub- 
lished this booklet. It believes that the talks are a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on Voice, and that they 
should be preserved in permanent form. 
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Singing 
JOHN ERSKINE 


The American Academy of Teachers of Singing wish 
us to remind ourselves of the value of that art. They wish 
to stress the value of singing in the life and culture of the 
average person. 

We certainly need this reminder. In other countries 
it might not be necessary, but for some reason which I 
don’t understand, America, though a musical country, 
seems to think that music begins with the piano. Even 
though you happen to be a pianist, you will probably ad- 
mit on reflection that the art of music is founded upon 
singing, that all the instruments which are capable of 
musical development, develop as nearly as they can to- 
ward the kind of music produced by voices. 

To dance and to sing are very primitive impulses. 
Americans dance, and we hope that they will soon be us- 
ing their voices. 

If most of us think that music is chiefly piano playing, 
we probably lean also to the prejudice that singing is solo 
singing. When we learn that Mrs. Brown or Mr. Jones 
is a singer, we imagine them at once standing up by the 
piano and going after the high notes, perhaps with a tense 
clenching of the hands. As a matter of fact, however, only 
a few of us have any good reason to be heard alone, and 
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on the other hand, all of us can share in the finest kind 
of art by singing or playing with others. 

In England and in Germany, as many of us know from 
experience, and in other countries besides, the choral 
groups in a town are among the happiest centers of artistic 
and social life. When you meet with your neighbors to 
sing, you need invest no money in an instrument; you can 
begin your practice and performance anywhere and at 
any time; if you know the music by heart, you have only 
to listen to the others and follow the conductor and con- 
tribute your share toward a moment of beauty. 

Singing properly done would be excellent exercise for 
the lungs, a great encouragement of poise and good car- 
triage, even though the music were not of the best. I mean 
that, considered simply as a physical exercise, singing 
might be worth while. The seventeenth-century philos- 
opher, Thomas Hobbes, when he was past seventy, sang 
a little every night. He would put on his nightcap, get 
into bed, prop up the pillow, open a song book with a 
candle beside him, and sing love songs for the good of 
his lungs. 

But this does not put singing in what I should con- 
sider a favorable light. Hobbes must have taken his music 
as so much medicine. Singing, if we indulge in it at all, 
ought to be a great happiness to us, and without damage 
to others. If I were to guess why there has been so small 
an amount of good singing in the United States, I would 
say first that in most places we have lacked proper train- 
ing, and unless you know how to use your voice, your 
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throat will tighten up, you won't be able to reach the notes 
you are most interested in, and you will be ashamed of the 
noise you make. Almost any woman in your acquaint- 
ance who has tried to sing without training will tell you 
that she is really a contralto, or a mezzo. She knows she 
is because she can’t sing high notes. All the while you 
are listening to the soprano tones of her speaking voice. 
I have met more than one man who has explained to me 
that his voice is really a bass, only the tone hasn’t deep- 
ened yet. 

We have reason to hope that the spread of excellent 
instruction in the schools will make correct singing a part 
of the equipment of the average citizen. There is no 
reason why this result should not come. 

But meanwhile it is worth reminding ourselves that 
the correct use of the voice is not a mystery, and though 
perfection in any art is long and difficult, the correction 
of those faults which take away our pleasure in using the 
voice is comparatively easy. A regular lesson from a com- 
petent teacher, with an hour or so of practice daily, would 
put any one of us well along the road to decent singing 
and to the happiness which comes from it. 

If it isn’t our throat that hurts, perhaps our ability to 
read music is defective. Many people who might sing, 
and who would like to, keep silent because they can’t read 
the notes. They think the musical notation is a horribly 
difficult language, one of those things you have to be born 
to. It’s a very rare person, in my observation, who studies 
musical notation out of sheer curiosity. We get down to 
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it only under a kind of compulsion. If we don’t know 
how to use our voice properly, and therefore cannot sing 
high, we wish we could read music well enough to sing 
a second part. I’ve heard more than one woman ex- 
press an ambition to read notes so as to sing alto in a 
hymn. From the religious side there is nothing to be 
said against this ambition, but from the standpoint of 
music it is unnecessarily limited. 

There are few languages so easy to learn as that in 
which music is written. The principle of the notation is 
on the whole extraordinarily simple and reasonable. The 
notes go up or down, representing the rise and fall of the 
voice, and there are horizontal lines to guide the eye in 
measuring how far up and down the notes go. There is 
a symbol, or letter, at the left-hand side indicating the 
pitch of one of these lines from which you reckon the 
others. At the beginning of the piece the time, or rhythm, 
is indicated, and there are variations in the form of the 
notes indicating their length or their brevity. Any in- 
telligent person could master one of these half-dozen ele- 
ments in a morning—I should think in a much shorter 
time, but I leave a generous margin. Six mornings would 
be enough to master it all. 

Of course you never know a language until you have 
used it for quite a while, and with practice anyone’s ability 
to read music ought to increase. I speak of this aspect 
of singing in order to break down a little, if I can, the 
barrier which we make out of these childishly simple no- 
tations. I say childishly simple because children can be 
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readily taught to read music and to sing part-songs. Un- 
less the psychological fear has been established in us, the 
notation presents no difficulty. 

I like to remind myself that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England, when Thomas Hobbes and Samuel Pepys, 
and almost everyone else, sang, the ability to read music 
seems to have been more widespread than the ability to 
read and write English. The servant girls in Pepys’ house 
could read music, or if they couldn’t he taught them, as 
he taught his wife, and his instruction must have been ex- 
cellent, for his diary shows that they were making credit- 
able use of their knowledge within a few days. 

If you can read music, you are no longer condemned 
to be a soloist; you can sing part-songs, you can even sing 
part-songs unaccompanied, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful and satisfying forms of music. I think I should say 
also one of the most civilizing. We recognize the social, 
moral and spiritual values which children and their elders 
derive from team play in sports. This team play is present 
at once more subtly and more powerfully in all concerted 
music, and perhaps most in part-singing. You listen to 
yourself and to the others to keep in tune and in time, and 
to be sure you are giving your part no more nor less than 
its due. You share with the others an ideal of the piece 
as a whole as it ought to sound to the audience. Your 
imagination has exercise. And as you reach the best 
moments of the piece, you share with the others an emo- 
tion which you couldn't share alone, a composite emotion 
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generated by this musical comradeship, and expressible 
only by this musical collaboration. 

When I speak of the happiness which music, and 
particularly singing, gives, I recall some precious mem- 
ories of my childhood. Perhaps you will let me offer a 
bit of autobiography by way of presenting my credentials 
as an advocate of singing. 

My father was a business man, but I always say that 
if he had not been a Scotchman, he would have been a 
great opera singer. He was blessed with a beautiful voice, 
and he had been well taught. 

He learned to read music, so he told me, from the 
singing in my grandfather's home. As a boy he had 
heard part-songs as a normal kind of recreation, and al- 
most before he knew it, he had picked up the notations. 

He gave me the same advantage in my own boyhood. 
I cannot now remember a time when I deliberately began 
to read music. It must have been before I was twelve 
years old. The trick came early and easily, because my 
father was sure to have singers around him at the slightest 
excuse, and as we grew up, he wished us all to take part. 
After my voice had changed, I sang duets with him, and 
my brother, who was still a boyish soprano, joined us in 
trios. Later when we were two basses and a tenor, we 
sang together constantly, as he had sung with his brothers 
and sisters a generation before. Now my daughter and 
my son sing. 

I regret to say that my father did not bequeath to me 
the extraordinary voice, but the lessons which he gave me 
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in singing have been of immense aid in speaking. Good 
speech and good singing are the same art, involving the 
same technique of breathing and of enunciation. I wish 
more singers remembered this. If you practice correct 
singing two hours a day, and speak incorrectly the rest 
of the time, you'll never make a great singer. The correct 
method must be a twenty-four-hour habit. And those of 
us who ate not professional singers but just average folk 
do well to remember that the quickest way to make our 
speaking voice beautiful, and our speech charming, so far 
as our talents permit, is to study singing. 


The Alleged Scarcity of Good American 
Songs 


A. WALTER KRAMER 


In this series of talks under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing, I am particularly 
happy to speak on a subject which interests me as does 
this one, namely, the alleged scarcity of good American 
songs. For almost a quarter of a century I have been in- 
timately associated with American songs, as a music critic 
in my journalistic capacity for many years, as editor of 
Musical America now, and all my life as a composer of 
songs. 

I shall not speak of my own songs, let me assure you, 
but of the songs of American composers in general, com- 
positions in this form that have been approved by artists 
of the highest standing. In addition to my insatiable 
curiosity as to what is being done in the world of music 
in practically all forms of composition, I have been for- 
tunate in my journalistic duties in enjoying the privilege 
of seeing the output of music publishers and reviewing in 
print this output as it comes from the press. From this 
enormous amount of printed music, I have preserved what 
I consider to be the finest material, so that I find myself 
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in the position of all reviewers: namely, I have an un- 
usually representative library! 

In the time allotted to me there is scant opportunity 
to refer to many examples of the form under discussion. 
It will be possible only to speak generally, to suggest those 
qualities which make me contend that our composers have 
achieved in this field. 

Let me tell you first what I mean by a good song, the 
kind of song with which we are concerned. I am not 
speaking of the so-called “ballad,” that hardy perennial 
which has neither lasting musical value nor aesthetic sig- 
nificance. I am dealing with the concert song, what we 
like to call the art song. 

It is the good song, using the word good in a sense 
which implies a high standard. This has existed in our 
country for many a day, growing out of the standard set 
by the German Lied, as handed down by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, etc. I do not claim that we 
have approached or surpassed the masterpieces of these 
great song composers, but we have developed a type of 
song which is distinctly ours and which has proved in per- 
formance its right to a place on recital programs along 
with the best. 

Back in the last century such composers as George 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, to say 
nothing of Edward MacDowell, pointed the way with 
songs which are still sung and admired. Chadwick's 
Allah, Foote’s I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Mrs. Beach’s The Year's 
at the Spring and MacDowell’s The Sea, are songs quite 
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as worthy today as when they were written. And some 
of these are forty or more years old. These songs defi- 
nitely adhere to a standard; I should say, the standard, 
whereby a song must be an intelligent setting of the poem, 
whereby it must reproduce the mood of the poem. There 
are songs that conform to this which, however, fail totally 
to satisfy the demand that the poem be set in a manner 
which permits the listener readily to hear the words when 
sung. The composer must set his text clearly, he must 
not distort the natural flow of the printed word by using 
a long note on an unimportant word, such as an article 
or preposition, nor repeat the text to satisfy his musical 
phrase. Hugo Wolf, in the opinion of many the greatest 
song composer who ever lived, is great not only because 
he maintained an extraordinarily high quality of musical 
inspiration, but because he never failed to set his poems 
with full regard to this most important matter. His re- 
spect for his poets’ production is, indeed, a model for all 
who wish to compose songs. 

It is true that the singer's enunciation has something 
to do with how the text is heard by an audience, but no 
singer, no matter how clearly he enunciates, can make in- 
telligible the words of a poem which has been badly set 
to music. 

In our day there are numerous composers in all parts 
of our land who have contributed examples of art songs 
to the literature. Some of them have a deep appreciation 
of fine poetry, others have been ready to write music to 
any text which has come to their notice. But, believe me, 
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in so doing they handicap themselves. A fine song can 
only result from a fine poem, for the music stems from 
the poem in the composing of art songs. Thus the com- 
poser cannot rise above his poem. 

There is no scarcity of fine American concert songs. 
In no other department of composition have our com- 
posers done such admirable work; hardly a year that does 
not add to the list of first-rate concert song composers a 
half-dozen new names. The scatcity is an alleged one, 
the allegation arising out of the claims of singers who, I 
am sorry to say, do not examine new issues received from 
our publishers with nearly enough care. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, let me say that I 
am not charging all singers with neglect of their duties. 
But I do hold that many of them do not know how to 
judge new songs. An opinion cannot be arrived at by 
going over a serious art song once. It must be studied. 
Into it must be put an amount of study corresponding with 
the amount of thought that the composer has put into it. 
Too many singers judge songs from the standpoint of: 
How much applause can I gain with this song? Will my 
audiences clap their hands lustily when I sing it? Has it 
a high note at the end? Is it effective? 

This last question: Is it effective? seems to me to be the 
key to the situation. Effective may mean many things to 
many people, but to too many singers it has meant: How 
much applause? As though applause had anything to do 
with art! If a song is good because it wins applause, there 
is a ready explanation for the use of many American songs 
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which are distinctly not worthy of being sung nor of being 
listened to. 

The art song of our time is no longer a melody with 
an accompaniment placed under it. It 1s a composition, 
in which the voice and the piano are treated as collabor- 
ating elements, almost a duet at times, picturing the shift- 
ing moods of the poem as reflected by the composer's 
musical thought. How absurd to think that a work con- 
ceived on such lines should conform to the elementary 
and tawdry idea of: How much applause will my audi- 
ence give me at the end? 

The American Academy of Teachers of Singing, in 
addition to its many other valuable publications, issued 
last winter a list of one hundred songs by American com- 
posers chosen by it from American song literature. The 
list is a very excellent one, maintaining a high standard 
of musical values. If I find any fault with it, it is its 
omission of the name of a musician who has made a dis- 
tinct reputation as a song composer. His name is Frank 
La Forge, well known to many of you over the years. I 
mention this omission only because to me and to many 
others it seems such an important one. 

The group of English songs which has the final place 
on recital programs is chosen with altogether too little 
thought by our singers. They know that the music critics 
are rately on duty at the end of their recitals, and that 
they will therefore not be criticized in the press for sing- 
ing things that are meretricious. Acting on such a theory, 
they let down their own standards (or is it those of their 
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coach or accompanist, who assists so mightily in preparing 
their programs with them?) and sing things which in their 
other groups they would consider entirely objectionable. 
This gives their listeners, among them other singers, the 
idea that there are no better American songs. 

There are, I assure you. Consult the American Aca- 
demy’s list of one hundred American songs. Consult the 
catalogues of our leading music publishers; examine 
American concert songs with the same care, give them the 
same thought and study as foreign songs, avoid the cheap, 
the banal, the “easy-to-sing,” “easy-to-win-applause” type 
of song, and the idea will soon be dissipated that there is 
a scarcity of good American concert songs. 

We Americans are natural melodists and our best com- 
posers today are, and I venture to predict will always be, 
those who do not despise a tune. For when you take 
melody out of music, there is little left to satisfy the emo- 
tional desires and needs of your listeners. 

The future of our song composers rests in the hands 
of our singers. Whatever they have done in the past to 
neglect some of the best songs in our literature can be 
remedied, if they will but give themselves the pleasure 
which can be theirs by devoting themselves somewhat 
more assiduously to the examination of our song com- 
posers’ output. There is no scarcity of good American 
songs. ‘There has been a scarcity of interest on the part 
of our singers, or shall I say a lack of application?—in in- 
vestigating a literature which, in my opinion, is one of 
the high lights of American composition to date. 


Voice and the Stage 


PEGGY Woop 


There has been an awful lot of talk among reviewers 
of plays in England and America about the sloven speech 
and inaudibility of actors, and I am ashamed to confess 
that there has been more fuss made about it in England, 
where I have been playing for the past year, than I notice 
here on my return. This seems strange, for the English- 
man is supposed to speak a more charming brand of Eng- 
lish than the American by nature, and certainly ought not 
to offend the ear of his countrymen. Or it may be that the 
American reviewers of plays have no ear for speech, either 
as to accent or as to beauty. I notice the only attribute 
remarked in voices here seems to be “‘huskiness,’ which 
quality has an enormous attraction for them. 

Now the speaking voice as well as the singing voice 
has such importance on the stage that one can hardly 
gauge how great it is. It is almost the whole show. It 
tells you the story of the play, the kinds of people who are 
in the play, and what their inmost as well as their out- 
ward thoughts may be. It tells us immediately from what 
stratum in society the character is supposed to come, and 
betrays the actor who doesn’t know how to convey this. 

It tells, without saying it in words, from what part of 
the country the character is supposed to come and also, if 
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he isn’t careful, where the actor comes from too. Some- 
times it is required of an actor that he be entirely himself, 
and if he comes from the South, use his Southern accent, 
while at other times the physical attributes of an actor 
may be superb for a part while his speech defeats him by 
giving a wrong impression of locale and status. 

You see, therefore, that the actor must have absolute 
command of the flexibility of his voice and, what is most 
important, have a musical ear to catch the cadence of his 
own and others’ speech. I know a young actor now who 
simply has no business to be on the stage; he is tone-deaf. 
He can’t imitate the tone of the director who wants him 
to read a speech with a rising inflection, nor can he take 
the tone of the actor in the scene with him so as to keep 
in the key of the scene being acted. He simply doesn’t 
hear himself or others. He is like those girls I heard in 
the subway the other day whose voices offended the ear 
like the grinding of brakes. ‘Annie!’ one of them 
screamed (in a sharp nasal voice), “whatcha gonna do 
t'ma-ahra?”’ They none of them had any idea of the hid- 
eous sounds they were making. It may be that the blare 
of noise of modern life, the roar of the subway and the 
elevated, the screaming of sirens, the shattering din of 
riveting machines and all the noises of the cities have 
dulled our ears to any but raucous and harsh sounds. We 
may all be feeling we have got to talk over the continuous 
noise of the radio. I dare say there are some of you at 
this moment speaking to each other in raised tones in 
order to make yourselves understood over my voice. If 
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you are actors you will know how to do it without making 
the voice unnecessarily strident in attaining your result. 

That is, you will if you have taken the trouble to pay 
any attention to your voice and the sounds which issue 
from your mouth. Mrs. Fiske used to say that the first 
job an actor had to do was to work on his voice, and work 
on his voice, and work on his voice. This was an extra- 
ordinary statement from one who was always accused of 
being difficult to understand, but she admitted she had 
been a sinner in that direction, and long after she had 
established herself as a star, she reformed her too rapid 
speech and wild delivery so that it could be comprehended 
by the ordinary ear of the audience. 

I don’t mean by any of this that the thing to do, if 
one has to play a part on the stage, or wishes to become 
an actor, is to go to some teacher and acquire a lovely 
pseudo-English accent and trot it out on all occasions, but 
I do believe it is incumbent upon all of us, whether we 
are actors on the stage or actors on the stage of life, to 
speak our mother tongue as well as we can. Teachers in 
schools ought to correct the unpleasant sounds which chil- 
dren are allowed to use, or which they pick up from all 
sorts of sources. There should be some criterion also by 
which these sounds are corrected. Elocution lessons are 
not at all what I mean; they all tend to make stilted and 
forced methods of speech. But the example of good 
speech, of the well-modulated voice of a person who un- 
derstands and loves the sound of the English language, 
should be encouraged. 
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The English have made a lot of fun of the way we 
speak, and criticise thoroughly the extraordinary sounds 
which issue from the lips of the talking picture actors 
when the American films are shown in England. They 
bewail the effect these pictures are going to have on what 
they call their pure speech, but I quarrel with them on that 
point. I have never yet been able to get a Britisher to 
tell me what part of England produces this classic English 
speech. It isn’t in the North where they say “Ee lad, 
thot’s champion” meaning “Oh, that’s fine!” It isn't in 
the South where the esses are all soft zs. It isn’t in Dev- 
onshire where they cannot understand the man from York- 
shire. It isn’t in Oxford where the accent is mocked as 
being too strangled for words, it isn’t cockney and it isn’t 
the clipped London accent. Nor is it what the English 
call the “refained’”’ accent, which means middle class af- 
fectation. Where, then, does it exist? They none of 
them yet have given me an answer. And yet, the English 
voice in the talking picture does come forth with charm 
and breeding to the average ear in comparison with the 
unmusical American voice that usually emerges from the 
screen. 

Why is this? How can actors be so deaf to them- 
selves? Why do stage directors, movie directors and all 
the editors of a production allow these things to offend? 
Oh, I know that when talking pictures came in, all sorts 
and kinds of elocution teachers flocked to the Coast to 
vend their wares for the benefit of the voiceless stars. But 
this is not the way to do it, of course. The way is to 
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listen to oneself, to learn the command of inflection and 
control. This can be given to you only by a singing 
teacher, strange as that may sound to you. But remember 
that singing is only refined speech, therefore to sing well 
you have to speak well, and good speech ought to be the 
foundation on which all singers should base their work. 

Alexander Woollcott, who used to be a dramatic critic 
and now writes for the New Yorker every week, has a 
fond theory that all actors who study singing get to have 
what he calls an ‘“‘aerated voice,’ whatever that means. I 
gather he means that they sing their words so that they 
don’t sound like speech but like rather breathy notes. He 
has accused me of this and disturbed me no little, until 
I found what he really was talking about. My voice is a 
high soprano, and naturally my speaking voice is of the 
same timbre. Now Mr. Woollcott likes a voice in a wom- 
an to comply with Shakespeare’s model—‘‘soft, gentle, and 
low, an excellent thing in woman,” so I brought my speak- 
ing range down into the lowest register I had, and thereby 
removed the “aerated’’ quality. 

When I say the actor ought to study singing, I don’t 
mean he should just go eeny-meeny-miny-mo and pick out 
any old singing teacher. He must have one who knows 
something about the requirements of an actor and is able 
to teach the fundamentals of the art of speech. There 
must be no stamping out of a Western accent, if that ac- 
cent is valuable to the actor. Nor must he rid the actor 
of any such assets. But he must allow the actor to use 
such assets at will, rather than eliminate them. I know 
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a young Southerner who went to England to go to dra- 
matic school and convulsed the professors when he said, 
‘Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious sum- 
met by this sun of York.” The teacher must also be able 
to discriminate against the pompous and affected voice. 
He must have a better ear than a young lady I know who 
comes from Ohio. I introduced her to a girl from New 
Zealand, who spoke with little or no accent, strangely 
enough. Afterward my friend from Ohio said in the 
flattest and ugliest quality in the world, that she didn't 
like the New Zealander’s affectation of speech. 

There is a criterion of English speech. In France, for 
instance, they say that the purest French is spoken in 
Touraine, in Italy the purest Italian is supposed to be 
spoken in Tuscany. I don’t know where it is geographi- 
cally that the purest English is spoken but let us try to find 
it somewhere. Don’t let us be pedantic, don’t let us be 
stiff or stilted, don’t let us be stuffy about it and above all, 
don’t let us be classic about it. Let us use all the rich 
and salty locutions of our localities, all the living things 
which keep a language alive. But let us see, too, what we 
can do about our voices, let us make civilized noises with 
our throats. The actor is a bad offender in this case, but | 
notice that those who either have beautiful voices by 
nature, or have acquired them, are fairly successful in their 
work even though they don’t harp on the theme of a lovely 
speaking voice, the way the old-timer used to do. 

The voice is the actor’s chief weapon: he must learn 
its uses and keep it shining. 


The Singing Spirit in the Student World 


MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW 


In order to give a comprehensive background for the 
subject upon which I have been asked to speak to you to- 
day, it is necessary to retrace our steps into the past and 
understand the influences which have operated upon the 
progress of music in America in a general way, before 
applying them specifically to the subject of student music. 


PIONEER DAYS 


To begin with, music in the United States got off to a 
bad start because institutions of higher education were 
practically all institutions for men, and in the pioneer so- 
ciety which dominated early American life, music, like all 
the arts, was not considered to be a man’s work. To quote 
James Truslow Adams in his admirable Epic of America: 
“Culture had come to be looked down upon by the pio- 
neers as effeminate and useless because it did not help to 
fell trees and make a clearing. Reading and music began 
to be left to the women. As money-making became a 
manly and patriotic virtue, so an interest in art and letters 
tended to become a feminine, minor vice.” How long this 
early American attitude toward music persisted can readily 
be testified to by those of my own generation who, emerg- 
ing from college in the early nineteen hundreds, found 
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themselves still on the defensive among the older genera- 
tion if they ventured to take up music as a profession or 
even admitted a serious interest in it as an art. And to 
remind you that that same pioneer point of view still lin- 
gers and has a real influence at the present time, I need 
only refer you to a recent number of a current news maga- 
zine in which one of our most outstanding railroad presi- 
dents in the course of an interview asked the following 
extraordinary question: “Well, if one does become the 
greatest musician in the world, what of it?” 


THE COMMUNITY SINGING SPIRIT IN THE EARLY DAys 


There was, of course, a period in American history 
which our grandfathers still recall, when music, at least 
in its simple expressions such as congregational and com- 
munity singing, was an important factor in their daily 
lives. The old-fashioned singing school was as much a 
social as an educational institution and almost everybody 
took an active and personal part in music-making, crude 
though it may have been. In those days men still sang 
at their work, sailormen still hoisted anchor to the lilt of 
the chantey; life on the rivers, on the plantations, back 
in the mountains, as well as around the fire at home, 
found a hearty and natural expression in song. 


THE MACHINE AGE 


Then began the era of machinery! How out of place 
music seems today amid the crash and roar of modern in- 
dustrial life! The miller who would dare to sing at his 
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work amid the dust and rush of a modern grain elevator 
would be in danger of losing both his voice and his job; 
stokers and deck hands aboard a transatlantic liner are 
seldom able to indulge their fancy for barcaroles; a spin- 
ning song is unthinkable in the din of a cotton factory, 
and the shepherd’s pastorale somehow does not fit into 
the atmosphere of a stockyard. Workers for the most 
part are silent at their work and folk music has chiefly 
given way to the commercialized output of Broadway. 
With such a pioneer background as a beginning, and 
the industrial epoch which followed it, it is not surprising 
that the development of the singing spirit among Ameri- 
can young men and women has not been until quite re- 
cently a matter for congratulation. A study of the fifty 
years between the Civil War and the World War brings 
to light the fact that very few colleges had glee clubs or 
choral activities of any kind worthy of the name, and that 
only a negligible minority of these institutions made any 
intelligent effort to create a singing tradition of sufficient 
merit to become a cultural influence among its students. 
Student music was to a deplorably large degree left to the 
mercy of the mediocre environment out of which it grew. 
Thus, neglected and undisciplined, extra-curriculum 
music for American college students has limped along for 
many years, with generation after generation of young 
men graduating without having been brought into any 
personal contact with good music or having had any 
chance whatever to learn even the simplest fundamentals 
of its theory and practice. Following the line of least 
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resistance, student music during this period found its chief 
expression through small glee clubs and quartets, with oc- 
casional attempts at instrumental ensembles of banjos and 
mandolins. In order to make up a concert program it was 
usually necessary to draw upon almost any entertainment 
talent which presented itself. As a result we find that the 
typical program of college music for many decades con- 
tained a pot-pourri of monologues, tap dances, ventrilo- 
quism, whistling solos, warbles. It resembled more a 
musical vaudeville than a choral organization. These ac- 
tivities, with little or no professional guidance, could sel- 
dom boast of even a modest degree of excellence in per- 
formance. One need only study the programs of these 
lean years to become aware of the general poverty of the 
musical material involved. 


WHEN THE CHANGE BEGAN 


About twenty years ago a very definite evolution began 
to take place. A general feeling of discontent began to 
make itself felt at a number of points. As music came 
gradually into its own in America, music-loving men and 
women began to sense the fact that through the general 
prevalence of low musical standards among our school- 
boys and college men, a large potential source of amateur 
talent was being neglected and many thousands of young 
people were being nurtured on cheap, unworthy musical 
experience. About this time the now nationally organ- 
ized and efficient music supervisors began to make their 
presence and influence felt in public school and high school 
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music, the Intercollegiate Musical Council was created, 
singing contests became popular among college glee clubs. 
Interrupted to some degree by the World War, these de- 
velopments continued with increased tempo immediately 
afterward. The results of the past twelve years have been 
inspiring. A large field of youthful vocal talent, which 
has for generations lain fallow, is being at last brought 
under cultivation. Standards of performance among the 
best American student choral organizations at the present 
time bear favorable comparison with the best of the fa- 
mous student choruses in Germany and Scandinavia. Old 
prejudices are gradually being broken down. It is no 
longer considered effeminate, eccentric or highbrow for a 
young man to admit a sincere interest in good music. We 
have discovered that it is just as possible to produce skil- 
ful and enthusiastic amateurs in singing as it is in athletics. 


FROM JINGLE BELLS TO BEETHOVEN 


In the midst of such radical changes it is quite natural 
that many older graduates who participated in glee club 
singing during their own student days should look with 
apprehension at an evolution which seems to them to in- 
volve the discarding of musical traditions that have been 
dear to their hearts. They watch some of the old songs 
slipping into oblivion and comment gloomily upon the 
apparent lack of the informal singing that used to be an 
integral part of campus life. They suspect the modern 
singing spirit of seeking perfection at the expense of fel- 
lowship. Some blame prohibition for this very apparent 
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lack of conviviality, some the radio, some the phonograph, 
some the talking movies. Certainly the modern student 
world is very different from that of even a few yeats ago, 
and the modern student is subject to influences both 
mechanical and social which quite naturally alter his re- 
actions and tastes. But from a musical point of view, I 
do not believe there is any real cause for alarm or regret. 
There are now five times as many students singing as there 
were twenty years ago. The love of singing has changed 
its form, not its essence. Nor need we apprehend that 
the singing of better music by a college glee club will 
bring about the death of college songs. If the songs of 
other days, with their naive sentiment, make slight appeal 
to the modern student, the real college songs—those which 
encourage and maintain the spirit and stir the loyalties of 
men and women—will most certainly live on. Mean- 
while, the singing spirit in the student world is very much 
alive today. They sing for the love of it, as their fathers 
did, but they profit by a richer musical heritage and a more 
adequate discipline. If they choose to mix in some Bach 
and Beethoven with their Jingle Bells and Boola Boola, 
I still believe that they are fundamentally sound. Neither 
am I willing to admit that because, as has come to my 
knowledge in recent years, an occasional male student 
would rather lead his glee club than play varsity football 
or, as in another case, take a concert tour in Europe as a 
student singer in preference to going there as a member of 
the Olympic Team, this generation is growing unmanly 
or effete. 
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WorK To BE DONE 


I would not wish to give the impression that student 
singing in America has reached its peak or that there are 
no important problems left to solve. On the contrary, 
the work has just begun. There are still large regions on 
the map of the United States which, musically speaking, 
stand out like Sahara on the continent of Africa. There 
are still dozens of schools and colleges in which either 
there is no organized student music or it is of such poor 
quality as quite to fail of fulfilling its purpose. Analyzing 
the situation, I find three fundamental causes for much of 
the poor work being accomplished: 

1. Perhaps the chief reason for the slow progress of 
choral music has been the tardy recognition of the fact 
that a director of a choir or glee club should know some- 
thing about singing. No institution would think of put- 
ting a singer in charge of an orchestra, but more often 
than not we find choruses under the direction of band 
leaders, organists, pianists, with no technical knowledge 
whatever of the human voice. ‘This has led to the damage 
and sometimes the ruination of many a promising young 
voice. It stands to reason that a choral conductor either 
should be himself an intelligently trained singer, a sing- 
ing teacher, or that he should have as his associate some- 
one who could serve in this capacity. 

2. Another fundamental source of trouble grows out 
of the false theory that music too high and too difficult 
to be sung individually can be sung without vocal strain 
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in chorus. Because of the lack of judgment in the choice 
of program material by over-ambitious conductors, it is 
my observation that in some institutions more voices are — 
injured than are benefited by participating in choral ac- 
tivities. No competent athletic trainer would think of 
matching his adolescent candidates against experienced 
professional athletes, and yet we frequently find school 
and college choruses trying to sing music which can only 
be adequately performed by well-disciplined, thoroughly 
adult singers. 

3. And finally, there is the joy-killer in music as 
in everything else: the over-earnest professor who is con- 
vinced that music, in order to be good, must be heavy. For 
example, I have lately discovered that the conductor of 
one of our large college choral organizations chose as a 
diet for the present season one program entirely of Brahms 
and another of Richard Wagner. Not a folk song, a 
student song, a touch of lightness or recreation in a year’s 
work! This is the old, gloomy Puritan attitude transferred 
to the world of student music; the philosophy expressed 
in the popular song: 


“Oh how oft to myself I’ve said, 
Cheer up, Harry, you'll soon be dead!’ 


I, for one, cling to the conviction that music can be 
light without necessarily being banal, and I firmly be- 
lieve that if we are to maintain the singing spirit in the 
student world, we can best do so by keeping the spon- 
taneous, recreational element very much alive. In start- 
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ing young singers we cannot afford to forget that the hu- 
man element must be paramount, that our first job must 
be to establish a love of singing. For this purpose it is 
more important for students to sing from the heart than 
that they achieve precision in tempo or be plunged too 
soon into classical music that is both technically and ar- 
tistically over their heads. It is one thing to choose a 
group of especially talented singers out of a large student 
body and perform with them a difficult, classical program; 
it is quite a different matter, but surely of equal import- 
ance, to take a large number of young people who lack 
musical training and teach them to enjoy their own sing- 
ing. Music is not merely a pleasant diversion for the 
élite; it is a fundamental human need. I am firmly con- 
vinced from long experience and observation in the world 
of music education that the singing spirit among American 
students will best be served for many years to come by 
approaching the problem in a large way, by recognizing 
that music is useful for recreation as well as for education. 
Singing, under skilled hands, in becoming popular, need 
not become vulgar. Here’s hoping that American stu- 
dents will lead the world in singing for the fun of it as 
well as in the artistic performance of great works. 


Radio’s Influence on Music 


A. ATWATER KENT 


From the dawn of time, the human race has shown 
an instinct to express itself in song. Our subject today, 
therefore, is an old subject. In fact, it is as old as hu- 
man emotion, for that’s what singing is—an expression of 
human emotion. When our tribal ancestors went out of 
their huts or caves to conquer the beasts of the jungle, 
they went with the chant of song on their lips. The songs 
may not have been harmonious; if those noises could be 
reproduced now they would probably sound strange to 
our modern, cultivated ears. Nevertheless, they repre- 
sented the impulse of man to show his feelings in song. 

And so, down through all the ages, man has burst into 
song whenever his feelings have bubbled forth and de- 
manded an outlet. No matter what type of emotion 
man feels, he strives to show it in song. The lover sings 
to his sweetheart. If his romance is a happy one, he sings 
a song of joy. If it is unhappy, he sings a song of sad- 
ness. If the object of his affection is coy or uncertain, he 
seeks to win her with songs of tender pleading. When 
absent from his loved one, he sings a song of lamentation 
to himself. On the other hand, the warrior sings a rous- 
ing, martial song as he goes into battle. The mother 
croons a lullaby to her babe. Here, again, we find proof 
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of the song instinct. Motherhood, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of all human emotions, unconsciously expresses itself 
in song. 

Thus, singing has ever been the great emotional ex- 
pression of a people. Song has enabled the race to give 
expression to religious fervor. It has lightened the labor 
of toiling millions down through the ages. It has soothed 
the spirits of the downhearted and oppressed, and fur- 
nished enjoyment and amusement at all times. It has 
fixed the ideals of peoples. It has glorified deeds of 
heroism and it has aroused sympathies in a way that noth- 
ing else could. 

As an art, it has developed gradually from the rude 
chants of primitive peoples, with their crude musical in- 
struments, to its finest emotional expression, the opera. 

It has given birth to poetry and stimulated literary 
output. Many of the finest expressions of all literature 
are found in lyric poetry. 

Song has preserved history to succeeding generations 
and brought down to us the hopes and aspirations of pre- 
ceding ages. At all times, it has been one of the great 
agencies for refinement and culture. 

What we should have been today without song is dif- 
ficult to imagine. Much that is both beneficial and enjoy- 
able would surely have been missing. And man in his 
moments of greatest emotional stress would have been left 
without a means of adequate expression. Evidence of this 
is to be found in the part singing has played in the lives 
of men. 
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As far back as history will carry us, we find reference 
to song, and what it has done to mould people into a more 
closely knit society for the accomplishment of a united 
purpose. Its power to effect harmony between persons 
has long been recognized, and it has added to the pictures 
of the past in the lives of our great leaders. 

The Old Testament tells us how David chanted a 
dirge when informed of the death of Saul, and from an- 
cient Jewish history we know that the temples developed 
a class of sacred singers who were recognized as public 
officials, side by side with elders and priests, even to 
exemption from taxation. 

Down through the centuries we have accumulated a 
body of church music in the form of hymns that will never 
die, and which today are as helpful in easing the cares of 
life as they were when they were first written. 

One of the most successful numbers sung in the series 
of Sunday night concerts which for several years it was 
my privilege and pleasure to sponsor, was that old English 
hymn, Now the Day Is Over. That hymn marked the 
close of each Sunday night concert and the thousands of 
letters I received from listeners throughout the country 
gave sure evidence that this old religious song struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of listeners everywhere. 

Now, there must be some deep meaning in anything 
as instinctive as song. It seems to me the clearest factor 
is that the impulse to sing is universal—among all classes 
throughout all time. Singing, therefore, must be an im- 
portant element in life—perhaps one of the most im- 
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portant. Hence, we should consider it seriously. Fortu- 
nately, we have considered it seriously. During the mod- 
ern ages, systematic effort has been expended by such fine 
individuals and groups as compose the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. It would be too long a story— 
despite its great interest—to recount what has been done 
in the past five hundred years to develop the human voice 
in song. ‘Today, however, that development has reached 
undreamed of heights. The phonograph and, now, the 
Radio, have brought singing to millions and have en- 
couraged countless men and women to strive to cultivate 
natural singing talents. 

This is important. It is important to the individual 
singer and to the world, for there are two basic factors 
in the development of an individual voice. One is the 
pleasure which that voice brings to those who hear it. 
The other is the happiness it brings to the singer by giv- 
ing him a means of self-expression. 

I think I would rather have a good singing voice than 
any other gift. Nature, however, denied me the ambi- 
tion, so I have tried to make up for it by lending encour- 
agement to others more fortunately endowed. It has 
been a great source of happiness to me to do so. It was 
because of the great contribution which I believed good 
singers could make to Radio that I tried in our Sunday 
evening concerts to present the greatest among them to 
the radio audience. In all, nearly two hundred leading 
artists were heard over a nation-wide network. 

My interest in Radio is only natural. Through the 
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Radio the singer and his art have reached those who 
would never have been able to hear the great artists of 
this time. Never before have truly great singers been ap- 
preciated so thoroughly and never has the influence of 
the artist been so wide as it is today. Radio has added 
new laurels to those blessed with unusual voices and has 
glorified the art of song as never before in history. 

Will it bring about a renewed interest in the art of 
singing? Many are confident that it will. There is every 
reason to believe that the emphasis which Radio has put 
upon singing is producing a good result. We know that 
there are today more professional singers than ever be- 
fore. And we know that a greater number of persons 
have spent more time listening to masterpieces of song 
writers than ever before. This is bound to have a far- 
teaching effect upon our people. 

It was with this same thought in mind that I undertook 
some years ago to seek out the most promising singers of 
the new generation, with a view to encouraging and aid- 
ing them in the development of their voices. 

What the National Radio Auditions may have meant 
in the way of a definite contribution to singing in this 
country, it may still be too soon to say. However, I be- 
lieve, and I sincerely hope, that from the many thousands 
of young contestants who strove for honors in the several 
auditions, many excellent voices may develop for the en- 
joyment and delight of the radio audiences for many years 
to come. 

In this connection, it may be appropriate for me to ex- 
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press today a feeling that I always had about our National 
Radio Audition. That feeling was one of hope that the 
contests—conducted in hundreds of communities—would 
encourage young men and women to try to sing, to strive 
to develop their natural singing abilities. I always felt 
that the capital prizes won by the ten final competitors 
were less important than the seeds of ambition and prog- 
ress which may have been sown among thousands of boys 
and girls as a consequence of our local, state and district 
auditions. 

For the same reasons, I feel that the encouragement 
of singing by all interested agencies is important. By en- 
couragement, I mean the promotion of the idea of getting 
more and more people to try to sing. This not only pro- 
duces the occasional superior voice, but it widens the 
circle of participants, to their own and to the world’s 
pleasure and advantage. 

In closing, I would speak a word of appreciation of 
the teacher of singing. His is truly an unselfish réle in 
life. No man or woman can amass great wealth in the 
profession of vocal instruction. What, then, is the motive 
which makes them devote their lives to it? Obviously, 
it is the desire to make the world better by giving it more 
and better voices. In other words, the singing teacher’s 
point of view of life, is to give to the world, rather than 
to take from the world. My gratitude goes out to him 
in unmeasured appreciation. 


The Singer and His Audience 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


The subject assigned me is The Singer and His Audi- 
ence, and the more I have pondered over it, and endeav- 
ored to capture my ideas of it, the more I have realized 
what a very difficult task I have undertaken. Given the 
fact that I am a singer by profession and at present en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, 
my observations may be used against me. They may even 
lead you to think me the greatest egoist in the world. 
Also to discuss my audience with you may not only jeop- 
ardize my position, but raise in your minds the question 
of good taste. Moreover, the relation of the artist to his 
audience and of the audience to the artist leads me into 
a field of thought which is not easy to grasp, namely, that 
intangible quality which passes between the performer 
and the listener and vice versa. Nevertheless, I will earn- 
estly try to evolve some ideas on this indefinable quality 
and to analyze the singer as well as the audience, if for 
no other reason than to organize my own thoughts and 
feelings on the subject. 

Before analyzing the singer, let us first consider his 
medium of communication—the voice. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you what an important factor voice is as a mani- 
festation of life? Have you ever thought what it would 
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mean to you if you were unable to express through your 
voice what was in your heart of joy or sorrow? Voice is 
the audible expression of our reactions through the emo- 
tional channels, the senses. 

Let me quote a few lines from an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly by Helen Keller, one of the great women of our 
epoch and one of the great souls of all time. She says: 
“Use your eyes as if tomorrow you would be stricken 
blind. Hear the music of voices, the song of a bird, the 
mighty strains of an orchestra, as if tomorrow you would 
be stricken deaf. ‘Touch each object. Smell the perfume 
of flowers. Make the most of every sense. Glory in all 
the facets of pleasure and beauty which the world reveals 
to you through the several means of contact which nature 
provides.’ What a wonderful message from one so sorely 
afflicted! 

Fortunately we are not faced with any such terrible al- 
ternative, but I cannot imagine a more unhappy state than 
to be suddenly bereft of hearing. What a world of sound 
and color, of rhythm and accent, of imagination, would 
be forever closed! Is our consciousness awake, then, to 
the tremendous capacity of our sense of hearing, and are 
we alive to the natural alliance between the voice and the 
auditory nerve? For one who sings, the voice is his natural 
instrument, but without well-trained ears, it is of little 
avail. 

For me, ‘‘singer” is a very inadequate term. I would 
much prefer to say “‘artist.’’ A singer must sing, but to 
be completely satisfactory he must sing as an artist. An 
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artist is one who practices or professes art. ‘Art,’ says 
one of our greatest modern English poets, “is the science 
of beauty.” I should like to shorten that definition, and 
just say, ““Art is beauty or, beauty is art.” Art and religion 
belong to the same sphere; they ate each a manifestation 
by which man tries to capture and keep alive his shyest 
and most ethereal conceptions. They have to do with his 
emotions and they come from the spiritual depths of his 
innermost soul. Just as religion is born of religious feel- 
ing, so is art born of artistic feeling, or, in other words, 
is born of a feeling for beauty. Beauty comes from the 
mind and must be found in life, and then re-created in art. 

Now of all the arts, none is so universal in its appeal 
as music—none so simple. Music not only mirrors the 
emotions and quickens and enriches our feeling for life, 
but renders us more deeply responsive to what is best and 
finest within us—to beauty—to love—and to religion. 
Music has indeed been called the language of the universe, 
and its function in life is as normal and natural as speech 
itself. Speech, language, is man’s greatest invention; on 
it he has built up his entire civilization. But close to the 
speaking tongue is the hearing ear, and of all his senses, 
none is so important to the singer as his sense of hearing. 
Quality of hearing makes for quality of sound, and ac- 
curacy of pitch; both of which can never be over-estimated. 
Every singer would do well to study an instrument at the 
same time as he trains his voice. 

The student who starts on a professional career spends 
the early years of his life in the preparation of music, of 
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poetry, of languages, and other requisites that are neces- 
sary to produce a serious and well-cultured artist. Besides 
his vocal equipment, he must be physically strong, and 
mentally alert, for the road is long and difficult. With 
persistence, discipline and patience, there comes the day 
when what he has accomplished must be presented to the 
public. Then comes the crucial test—the début! No one 
who has not had such an experience can adequately esti- 
mate what that means to the young singer. 

Personally, I well remember that terrible ordeal! It 
was just before the war, in Padua, the city of St. Anthony, 
and the opera was Andrea Chenier, by Umberto Giordano. 
The rdle of the ill-fated poet of the French Revolution 
was assigned me, and though it had all the qualities that 
appealed to me of romance and poetry, and though the 
music in its broad, melodic phrases and declamatory style 
seemed to suit my voice, nevertheless fear was in my heatt. 
The Italian language was new to me, and though I had 
translated my name from Edward Johnson to Eduardo di 
Giovanni, that is to say, ‘Edward, son of John,” a certain 
self-consciousness was upon me. The change of name 
might fool some of the public, but it did not fool me! 

As my great moment in the first act arrived, there arose 
within me the profound emotion which brings sincerity 
and conviction, and through which is acquired assurance 
and authority—an emotion which, by its force, not only 
released me from myself, but gave me power to translate 
the true meaning and feeling of the librettist and the com- 
poser. Right here, I believe, is the ultimate test of the 
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real artist. If he can conquer the pre-conceived notion 
of his auditors, and project his own interpretation and his 
mood upon the listener, if he can impose his conception 
upon the audience, then is he master of the situation. 

Those who were privileged to witness a performance 
of Green Pastures a few seasons back, will know what I 
mean. It would be difficult to imagine that play without 
the mood created by the negro spirituals. The singers, 
by their sincerity and conviction, projected a quality that 
was truly reverent. 

Those who had the great good fortune to hear the 
Beethoven Symphony Erozca directed by Maestro Tosca- 
nini, on Sunday last, will still better understand what I 
am trying to convey. Such was the magnetic force of 
this miraculous personality that the audience was swept 
by an overwhelming emotion seldom experienced, and 
carried by it into the limitless spaces of unrestrained ex- 
altation. 

It might be interesting to examine for a moment two 
operas of different types, to discover wherein lies their ap- 
peal and how the rapport between stage and public is 
established. 

Take, for instance, La Tosca, a moving drama of Sar- 
dou, with music of no very great intrinsic value, but sec- 
onding well the dialogue and following accurately the 
dramatic action: obvious, objective, external, making an 
immediate appeal emotionally. 

Whereas Pelléas et Mélisande presents quite another 
problem. A symbolic drama by Maeterlinck—mystic, ob- 
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scure; its characters vague and unreal. A new idiom in 
music, like a fragile, delicate network of iridescent colors, 
of moods illusive, subjective, introspective. 

Let us say that an auditor is hearing this work for the 
first time, and does not know French. What intensity and 
what tremendous emotional force the artist must use to 
stimulate the imagination of his listener, and command his 
attention! He must use every device, every resource of 
his experience—his nerves, his body, his every faculty—to 
make Pelléas live! There must be no evidence of tech- 
nique, only feeling from within, the outpouring of his in- 
nermost emotions—emotions of the mind by which the 
artist himself is moved. Then, and only then, is he strong 
enough to conquer his auditor’s mood, then and only then 
flows through him and his audience alike that mysterious 
something by which we escape into the magic world of the 
imagination where time has no place. To quote William 
Blake: 

“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour.” 


Let us now briefly discuss the audience, many of whom 
had in the beginning all the potentialities which were so 
successfully developed by the artist. Possibly these po- 
tentialities lie dormant, or are awakened only when listen- 
ing to some great symphony, or to the beautiful sound of 
a violin, or to a song known and sung. 
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Where are the children who gave such promise as 
future musicians? What happened to their musical in- 
stincts, their ambitions, their desires? I believe there is 
much real talent in this country, if we could but uncover it. 
We ate now, more than ever, becoming artistically con- 
scious. Keen minds are usually curious, and curiosity is 
the most powerful instinct in development and progress. 
Man is full of impulses energetically demanding expres- 
sion—urges crying for release. How can these forces be 
better directed than through the channels of music? We 
do not begin to utilize the possibilities which nature has 
placed at our disposal. 

The next generation, however, will be luckier, for our 
public schools are taking care of that. Children of the 
tenderest years are being taught to appreciate and undert- 
stand the beauties of this great art. The result will be 
twofold: where real talent is found it will be early 
awakened and consequently developed with greater rapid- 
ity; where only a love of music exists, particularly among 
laymen, a musical culture will be obtained that will even- 
tually make for a more intelligent and understanding au- 
dience. The audience, through its senses, the real chan- 
nels by which to receive or give emotion, will then thrill 
and vibrate to the beauty of great music and, rejoicing, 
will recognize in it the glorification of sound. 

The artist, by offering the best he has, lifts the public 
to his own level, and the public should feel a sincere and 
profound enjoyment in upholding the artist in his efforts. 
In any matter relating to art, only the best is good enough 
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for the public. The most vital difference between an 
artist and an amateur is more a perfection of technique 
than a capacity to feel and understand. 

Great music brings us together, irrespective of birth, 
position, culture or ability. It humanizes and refines, and 
above all other arts, it reflects our feelings and our emo- 
tions—the joy of life, the surge of passion, the tenderness 
of love, the poignancy of despair: in fact, that whole 
gamut of human emotion which constitutes so large a part 
of our conscious life. Translated into music, these feel- 
ings assume a heightened beauty and dignity—the only art 
worthy to reveal the Infinite. 


Singing for Pleasure 


PIERRE KEY 


Most of us who sing at all, sing for pleasure. One 
trouble, however, is that too many of us try to make money 
out of that pleasure. We hum a tune shortly after getting 
out of bed—if we happen to get a bit of sunshine—and 
not long after we are shouting away for dear life to the 
accompaniment of running water in the bathtub. 

The urge to sing is implanted firmly in many millions 
of people. I don’t know what the percentage is, but I 
believe it to be very large. The little girls go skipping 
along the street singing in their pretty treble voices, and 
in this day and age we find little boys joining them. 

I wonder if you know how many children in our 
schools throughout the country either are members of the 
innumerable school choruses, or sing in the morning 
and afternoon assemblies? Since I can’t hear your answer 
to the question at the moment, you may be interested— 
and you may be surprised—to learn that twenty million 
boys and girls between the ages of eight and eighteen 
participate in these music activities. I think that one fact 
answers convincingly the oft heard question whether we 
are a musical nation. We most assuredly are. What is 
more, evety encouragement given to those who have a de- 
sire to sing, or play some instrument, adds to our music ap- 
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preciation. For the person who does sing or play has a 
keener appreciation of music than the person who does not. 

A friend of mine who is given to informal singing in 
very public places—absent-mindedly, I might add—told 
me a story recently which ran something like this: 

“As I got into an elevator the other day, a fellow-pas- 
senger remarked, ‘Congratulations! I am glad to find 
someone in these times who is happy, ” to which my 
friend replied, “Oh! I am not so very happy; I am just 
singing to jolly myself along.” 

We can all jolly ourselves along by singing. For the 
more singing we do, the more singing we hear, the better 
is the effect upon our psychology. And you all hear a great 
deal nowadays about the effect of this, that and the other 
upon public psychology; that a large part of our present 
difficulties is due to the state of mind of the people. 

Next to breathing, eating and sleeping, comes singing. 
A great many people are singing today because they now 
have beer. Others sing over some happiness they have 
experienced or over a bit of happiness they are anticipat- 
ing. Singing is the ultimate expression of an inward joy. 

Now, I am supposed to know a little more about sing- 
ing than most people. Whether that is an exaggeration 
isn't for me to say, but it is a fact that I am keenly inter- 
ested in singing; that I believe singing nations—like sing- 
ing atmies—win, and that wherever you find the spirit of 
song, there you will find optimism and a feeling of deter- 
mination to get out and do something. 

No country in the world has more fine singing voices 
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than the United States of America. With the exception 
of the few great voices which come to us from Europe, 
our young men and women are equipped with the natural 
resources out of which great singers are occasionally made. 
As a matter of fact, one can, metaphorically, throw a stone 
at almost any time in certain sections where music prevails 
and hit a dozen fine voices. I don’t say that you will hit 
a dozen fine singers, because having a fine voice doesn’t 
mean that the possessor is a fine singer. But there are so 
many excellent natural singing voices in this country that 
the young men and women who own them have come to 
regard them in the wrong light. By that I mean that too 
many young men and women who have naturally excellent 
voices want to do something with those voices besides 
singing for pleasure. Briefly, they want to make singing 
either a vocation or an avocation. While with a certain 
number this is a fitting decision, with altogether too many 
it is the wrong decision. For it is a fact that for the past 
ten years the supply of singing talent has greatly exceeded 
the demand. 

With your permission, I should like to point out what 
I regard as the fundamental values of singing: First, it 
enables the person who sings to derive enjoyment for him- 
self and to give enjoyment to others. Next, it is a fine 
mental discipline. Third, it is a cultural asset. And, 
fourth, it is a positive benefit to health. 

I am firmly of the opinion that most of the young 
people who aspire to singing careers are pushed in that 
direction by their over-zealous relatives and friends. A 
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young man hums a tune on the front platform of a trolley 
car. Whereupon the motorman says, ‘““You have a fine 
voice; you ought to go into opera.” That same young 
man drops into a butcher shop to buy some meat and, 
again humming a tune, is informed by the butcher that he 
has a great voice. He sings in the homes of friends and 
he is slapped on the back and told by people ignorant 
about such matters that he ought to lose no time in get- 
ting to the nearest singing teacher. 

I feel it a duty to warn of the hardships of a singing 
career; to point out how few people are qualified for this 
sort of career; how keen the competition is—more so now- 
adays than ever—and how numerous and varied the re- 
sources must be for success on either the concert or opera 
stage, or both. 

We have, as I said before, many fine voices, many 
moderately good singers, but very few singers of the first 
rank. That is why I am again moved to caution the 
average person who thinks of singing, to begin with the 
thought of singing, first, for pleasure. Unless one has so 
exceptional a voice and so marked a singing talent that a 
layman could almost recognize the fact, it is a pretty good 
plan to start singing lessons with the chief idea of deriving 
a personal benefit from it. 

I don’t exaggerate when I say that it often is impos- 
sible for the most qualified teacher of singing to diagnose 
the qualifications of a young man or woman who may go 
to him for his opinion on whether a singing career is pos- 
sible. Many people have latent qualities which are not 
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to be fathomed until a certain amount of work with the 
voice has been done. I recall very distinctly one case 
where a young woman whose voice appeared to be only 
fair developed under able teaching into a brilliant dra- 
matic soprano. The teacher rather felt that there were 
possibilities, but afterward admitted that he could not 
have told that what did happen would happen. 

Then there is the case of Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. When she first sang for a person who was sup- 
posed to be very expert in the matter of voice, she was 
told that the best thing for her to do was to go back to 
her sewing machine; that a career would be out of the 
question. 

I can’t urge too strongly that those who have singing 
voices and the desire to sing should study. For the study 
of anything that enriches the mind and the soul is time 
well spent. When one is going to the studio of a com- 
petent and sincere teacher two or three times a week, there 
is provided something beyond even the benefits derived 
from able guidance. It is the stimulation to do more than 
one is likely to do when regular periods of study and 
guidance are not being followed. Above and beyond all 
this comes the health-giving value of the work in the 
studio. For one can be certain that no loafing will be 
permitted, at least not by teachers who want to give value 
for what they receive and who are earnest teachers. Be- 
ware of the singing teacher who is too easy on the pupil; 
who is quick to make large promises. The elements of 
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restraint, of modesty, of dignity and reasonably exercised 
optimism, are qualities to look for in a teacher. 

I would like to say a word about the pupil who goes 
to the singing teacher with every expectation of singing 
opera arias, and other difficult pieces of music, almost be- 
fore you can say “Jack Robinson.” There is a time for 
the song, but that time may not be during the first few 
weeks, or even the first few months, of the pupil’s studies. 
The teacher who knows his business will decide when is 
the proper time to start the pupil off with a song and just 
what kind of song he should have. I have had my hear- 
ing tortured repeatedly by going into studios and being 
compelled to listen to pupils screaming music that was be- 
yond their technical and musical abilities even to attempt 
to sing: lyric sopranos trying to sing music written for 
dramatic sopranos; light tenors attempting to deliver top- 
notes with all the vigor of opera stars; and contraltos 
whose growling way of singing sounded like nothing so 
much as noise made with a piece of hot potato in the 
throat. 

We none of us want to sing that way; to make sounds 
that prompt other people to want to throw a heavy object 
at us, in the hope that we will not be able to do any more 
singing—at that particular time. No, there is no reason 
why even the most amateurish amateur cannot sing with 
a reasonable degree of physical comfort and ease, and in a 
way that will enable him to produce tones agreeable to 
hear. For one need not have an exceptional voice in 
order to gratify the desire to sing. So long as it is fairly 
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musical in quality there is every reason for his singing, and 
for going to someone who will help him to improve: not 
alone in knowing ways to breathe, and to form the tone, 
and all else that has to do with technique, but to learn 
the fundamentals of good taste in musical expression. 

When we stop to consider the matter, it becomes clear 
that the singing voice is the greatest of all music instru- 
ments. Greater than the violin, so often called ‘‘the king” 
of instruments; greater than the pipe organ, which can 
produce orchestral effects. The singing voice is first of 
them all for this outstanding reason: it can tell a story. 
And that brings us to the point of pronunciation and 
enunciation. Pronounce correctly, and enunciate pure 
vowel moulds and clean-cut consonants, and those who 
listen will rise to bless you. 

If John McCormack were to sing with less clarity of 
diction he would not be able to grip his listeners as he 
does. For, you see, he is always giving the poem its full 
chance. He ‘carries the message to Garcia’ and receives 
his reward in the form of adulation and applause. So do 
John Charles Thomas; and Lawrence Tibbett; and Rich- 
ard Bonelli. (By the way, do you notice the high average 
of American singers in this list?) 

I am of the opinion that simplicity is the best rule for 
the singer, either amateur or professional. Putting on 
frills never did much beyond confusing the wearer. It is 
a sure sign of affectation. Nothing invites a ‘thumbs 
down” attitude so quickly as affectation — whether in 
speech, song, manners or the wearing of clothes. 
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For the benefit of those who regard singing as some- 
thing involved and very complicated, let me tell you to 
believe nothing of the sort. It takes time—a long time, 
much work, patience and more besides—to become an ex- 
ceptional singer. But there is nothing to prevent the aver- 
age person, with an average voice, from learning how to 
sing in an average manner...which I account well 
enough to make that singing welcome among one's 
friends. 

Wherefore, sing as often and whenever you can. Sing 
for the joy it gives you, for the downright pleasure of 
singing, and you will find you are better off in a dozen 
different ways for so doing. 

It has been a pleasure to talk with you in this informal 
way, and I hope that you will try to put into practice—be- 
ginning tomorrow — some of the things I have advo- 
cated ... providing you are not doing so already. 


Music and Shakespeare 


Otis SKINNER 


It is a pleasure to find myself a part of the symposium 
organized by the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 

I have ever been sensitive of the spell of the human 
voice and have been thrilled by the great singers of today 
and long ago. 

Since my beginnings as an actor I have been untiring 
in my efforts to find the truest methods of tone production 
in the speaking voice, but on receiving the summons to 
this broadcast I realized that, singing as an art being one 
I had never followed, I was really unschooled in its tech- 
nique. 

I sought books to guide me, and learned that in its 
periods of development and decline it reached its highest 
point at the close of the eighteenth century, since which 
time composers have relatively neglected the voice as an 
instrument to be studied on its own account. 

I learned other interesting things, but I have neither 
the time nor the ability to discuss the science of singing 
in these few minutes at the microphone. 

I can only say that if the art was at its zenith in the 
eighteenth century, I regret having been born 150 years 
too late. 


ot 
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There may, perhaps, be comparatively few among 
those I am talking to who ever take the matter of music 
into consideration as an economic asset. I am not, of 
course, including those whose livelihood or trade is music 
—singers, instrumentalists, critics, opera and concert man- 
agers, voice trainers, impresarios, makers of records and 
musical instruments and the like. It is the value of music 
to the man in the street who can’t even whistle the na- 
tional anthem or sing the doxology in tune; its value to 
lawyers, priests and teachers, to civic councils and the gov- 
ernment at Washington; and when I say music I am not 
spreading its blessed mantle over the cacophony of jazz 
and the dance orchestra, the wail of the torch singer, nor 
the aural afflictions that come to us over the air which 
cause Euterpe to writhe in her sarcophagus with acute 
cramp. 

I speak of the lady of the poet’s verse: 


“When music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in ancient Greece she sung.” 


Had we more music in our daily lives we would have 
fewer wrangles and misunderstandings, hatred would be 
allayed, irritations soothed and crime lessened. Harsh- 
ness and harmony cannot live together. In the words of 
Pliny, “The living voice is that which sways the soul.” 

I have no wish to be extravagant and overstate my 
case. There are many of the unregenerate. Their name 
is legion. To quote Holy Writ: “They are like the deaf 
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adder that stoppeth her ear, which will not listen to the 
voice of charmers, charm they never so wisely.” 

What I do mean is that this would be a better world 
to live in were our spoken mother tongue not everlast- 
ingly robbed of its musical birthright by a harsh, raucous, 
irritating accent. 

“My country, ’tis of thee I sing’; and so do many well- 
meaning people. But if only they would sing with a 
measure of euphony we would have less cause for sorrow, 
and we would hear fewer criticisms of the strident, nasal 
intonation of the average American voice. 

We hear that voice everywhere—from the pulpit, the 
theatre, over the radio, in our schoolrooms and halls of 
Congress, at the sales counters of department stores, at 
bridge parties and in women’s clubs. Of them it cannot 
be said as Lear said of Cordelia: “Her voice was ever soft, 
gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 

We are a progressive people, but few seem to see any 
progression or profit in the cultivation of a harmonious 
national utterance. Were we to give more attention to 
listening to music—good music—we might learn some- 
thing of its power and endeavor to incorporate it into our 
daily usage and intercourse. Our ears are woefully in 
need of an attuning to a speech that will supplant our 
national harshness. ‘True, we have no such liquid tongue 
as the Italian, but our mother English has an exquisite 
beauty that could be brought out were greater wisdom 
shown in the selection of teachers in our public schools. 
One of the main reasons why the classical and the poetic 
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drama is in eclipse today is the failure of our actors to 
maintain a musical quality and proper clarity in their read- 
ing of the parts they play. 

I have often despaired when casting such a play of 
finding actors with an adequate diction, and have given 
tests to scores of applicants to find one who was com- 
petent. 


Perhaps you may remember the lines: 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften solid rocks or bend a knotted oak. 
I've read that things inanimate have moved 
And, as with living souls, have been informed 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound.” 


Does this date, April 23, hold a special meaning for 
you? To many it is notable as being the day on which 
was born the man who added more music to our language 
than any who ever lived, who graced it with more rhythm 
and poetry, enriched it with more profound thought and 
imagination. Three hundred and sixty-nine years ago 
today William Shakespeare was born in Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

In The Merchant of Venice he reveals to us the mean- 
ing that music had for him: 

Lorenzo says to Jessica in their charming love duet of 
the last act: 
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“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank! 

Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 

Creep into our ears; soft stillness and the 
night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of pure gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
holdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


Jessica replies: 


“I am never merry when I hear sweet music.” 


and Lorenzo tells her: 


“The reason is, your spirits are attentive: 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neigh- 
ing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood: 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound 

Or any ait of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual 
stand, 
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Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 


By the sweet power of music; therefore the 
poet 


Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones 
and floods; 

Since naught so stockish, hard and full of 
tage, 

But music for the time doth change his 
nature. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, | 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


The dulcet voice can, of course, be employed for sin- 
ister deeds, as Shakespeare further warns us when he says, 


“In law what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil?” 


I recall an episode of music and the World War. It 
was in Washington during the days of anxiety and heart- — 
ache for our men overseas. I was presenting a play at the 
National Theatre which some of you may remember— 
Mister Antonio. In the last act Tony, the hurdy-gurdy 
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man, having righted the wrongs of the maligned char- 
acters and brought peace among them, starts his little don- 
key off the scene and the curtain falls on the triumphant 
march of Onward Christian Soldiers, from the hurdy-gurdy 
and the orchestra. There was always a lift to that scene. 

The audience was going out elated, when a hand- 
somely dressed woman, heavily veiled, made her way to 
the orchestre rail and before the players could cease, lifted 
a glorious contralto voice into the beat of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s pulsing rhythm. Marching back and forth she 
sang the stirring anthem over and over again. The musi- 
cians, catching the fever, threw themselves into the score 
before them with abandon. Higher and higher swelled 
the music, filling the theatre with exulting sound. The 
spectators stopped spellbound. I don’t know how long 
this inspired lady sang. The enthusiasm never ceased, 
singer and orchestra in accord, until with a magnificent 
climax, the words 


“With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before” 


brought the song to an end. The singer passed out, still 
veiled and unrecognized. 

I have never learned who she was. Perhaps she had 
dear ones on the fighting line. Who knows? I some- 
times think of that episode as the most exalted I’ve ever 
known in the theatre, 


The Future of Opera and the Creation 
of Audiences 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Before I commence my brief talk to you, I want to ex- 
press my thanks to the National Broadcasting Company 
for giving me this opportunity. In speaking to you about 
the future of opera, I must say a word about the past. In 
our own country, unlike Europe, opera has been princi- 
pally for the rich and socially prominent. It has been very 
expensively run and therefore admission to performances 
has been very costly, while deficits have been very large. 
I speak from experience with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company of which I was vice-president and artistic direc- 
tor last year. I know from real experience that thousands 
of the so-called middle classes felt that they were not 
wanted in the opera houses, because of the fact that opera 
seemed to them to be given over to the socially prominent, 
and that therefore each performance was a kind of social 
event, demanding expensive clothes, jewelry, etc. I think 
this unfortunate impression is the first thing to conquer, 
and if opera can be produced in the future, and I am sure 
it can be done, at prices within the reach of all, all classes 
of society must be made welcome in the opera houses, and 
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they will contribute a real support to opera, both finan- 
cially and in enthusiastic appreciation. 

In my extensive tours all over the United States in 
recent years, I have been astounded to find how few of 
our people have ever heard a grand opera. The same is 
true only too often of symphony concerts. 

Opera is a form of entertainment which should appeal 
to all. It is an idealized form of the drama—what we 
might call extension of mood values intensified and 
broadened through the use of music, and it employs not 
only music and singing and the orchestra and chorus, but 
architecture, painting, sculpture, acting and, in fact, all 
the arts for its complete results. 

Opera is not supposed to be realistic even in the de- 
gree in which the drama is supposed to be realistic. It is, 
as I said, an idealized form of drama, promoting an en- 
tirely different reaction upon the part of the audience, 
stimulating their emotions in many ways and their ap- 
preciation of many forms of art. I believe that the Ameri- 
can people, who are often accused of not being musical, 
are tausically minded, especially when music is allied with 
a story and color. Our people appreciate to the full the 
marvelous scenic effects and pageantry of opera, and they 
adore good singing. In some ways we are the most critical 
people in all the world as regards the art of singing. After 
all my years in the theatre and in musical endeavor, I am 
certain that these are true facts. And again I say that if 
opera can be produced at prices which people can pay, 
audiences can be developed which will pay the expense 
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of production. To do this, opera must be managed and 
- directed with business acumen as well as with artistic abil- 
ity. The absurdly high prices paid artists and others of 
an opera company during the past decades have vanished, 
and I hope they will never return. No business man 
would think of running his business in the manner to 
which he has, too often, subscribed in the management of 
an opera company. Many extravagances of the past can 
be eliminated and with true business acumen a budget can 
be made for the production of grand opera which, with 
proper patronage, will prevent the enormous deficits of 
the past. Production must be modernized, old operas 
brought up to date in scenery and action. 

I believe that audiences can be created and enlarged 
by the right kind of education and the stimulating of in- 
terest in various cities where we are now hopeful of giving 
opera. We want the patronage of the rich but it is not fair 
that they should carry the whole burden, and I firmly be- 
lieve that those rich people who may be generous enough 
to guarantee funds need not in the end be called upon 
for payment of these guarantees if the management is 
honest and businesslike, and the repertoire well chosen. 

I have now developed a plan for the formation of a 
circuit of cities, each city supplying a guarantee for the 
number of performances such city may be able to absorb. 
This will distribute the expense over a wide area instead 
of calling upon one city for the entire support of the 
project. 

Local choruses may be developed and trained by a 
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visiting chorus master who will go from city to city in 
regular order and succession, preparing the chorus not 
only in singing but for action on the stage as well. Com- 
petent local singers may be engaged for the smaller parts. 
This will create local interest and support, and through 
this local chorus and other singers we will have a valuable 
medium for the sale of tickets and the creating of a new 
interest. 

The nucleus of the company, conductors, orchestra, 
leading singers, stage managers, mechanics, etc., will be 
transported from place to place, carrying also a few pro- 
fessional choristers to act as guides to the local units. It 
will be seen that great economy will result in transporta- 
tion because of the use of local choruses, union stage 
hands, etc., who will not have to be carried from city 
to city. | 

Performances will be given in each city at different 
times during the season, thus avoiding the former prac- 
tice of crowding a number of performances into a few 
days until everyone was weary of such entertainment and 
then waiting perhaps a year or two before being provided 
with more performances. 

Much has been said about providing opportunity for 
American singers and American composers. The Metro- 
politan Opera House cannot be expected to be used as a 
training school nor can young singers graduate from a 
school of music immediately to the Metropolitan stage. 
The standards of this old institution make it the leading 
theatre of the world and, therefore, the public is right in 
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demanding the highest type of experienced artists. But 
in the company I propose, splendid performances could 
be given with young American singers of real talent and 
some famous foreign artists, thus allowing Americans to 
sing leading parts after due preparation and rehearsal. 
The American composer will succeed when he studies the 
theatre and writes theatre music. 

The American people at large must learn to appreci- 
ate opera for its musical, dramatic and scenic values instead 
of going to performances only to hear and see a few well 
advertised and famous stars. In other words, opera ar- 
tistically and adequately performed can afford excellent 
entertainment without the expense of the most famous 
singers. Thus singers who attain eminence in such a com- 
pany as I propose could and probably would graduate to 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House after they had 
attained the experience necessary. 

Such a company could give better performances than 
we witness in many of the opera houses in Europe and at 
an expense well within the reach of all. I think also it is 
essential that at least part of the repertoire, especially the 
comedies, should be sung in our own English language; 
and here I make a plea that more of our singing in Amer- 
ica should be in English, because it would do much to 
stimulate a high regard for the English tongue and a 
better use and diction of a language which, in its powers 
of expression, is without a peer. Our use of English today 
is little short of villainous, and the coming generation 
seems to have adopted a short, terse and vulgar vocabulary 
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which is slowly but surely destroying elegance of speech 
and real expression. It is the language of gangland. 

The orchestra of the company I propose could and 
should give symphony concerts wherever desired in the 
cities of the circuit, so that this company would provide 
not only opera but symphony concerts as well, the two be- 
coming real educational factors for the uplift of our 
people. This would not only provide entertainment but 
would aid in bringing all classes of people into sympa- 
thetic harmony; it would improve speech, it would develop 
love of music and of ideal expression, it would arouse the 
creative and recreative instincts of men and women, and 
above all, it would stimulate all of these influences among 
the coming generations, and, in fact, be one of the chief 
means of improving American culture. 

I wish also to establish, as soon as possible, an excel- 
lent training school for opera in connection with this com- 
pany, not to teach the art of singing but to train well- 
prepared singers for an operatic career. 

In closing, let me leave one thought with you. If we 
have learned anything from the depression and the misery 
of these last years, we have learned that man must be de- 
veloped in both sides of his nature—that he must develop 
the spiritual and cultural side (which includes good man- 
ners and character-building with a true emotional uplift 
which will make him a personality full of feeling and of 
sympathy for his brothers and sisters), as well as the ma- 
terial side of his nature—what we call the efficiency side. 
We must be taught to feel as well as to think, we must be 
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taught to feel as well as to do. The two sides of human 
nature balance each other. 

The leaders of our people must begin to realize that 
it is their sacred duty to foster all the arts which contribute 
to culture and the finer feelings. A man may be the most 
capable genius in the world but without character he is 
a menace rather than a good. So the person over-devel- 
oped emotionally is unbalanced and incapable of doing 
his material duty in the world. 

We should begin to realize that entertainment and 
the appreciation of all the arts are becoming more and 
more important in our social life. Labor has already an- 
nounced a five-day week and a six-hour day. What are 
millions going to do with this free time? I think it is 
just the time to get them interested in the plan I have 
advocated, so that they may take up all kinds of musical 
endeavor in an avocational way, thereby having something 
worth while to do in their free time, and something, more- 
over, which will contribute in large measure to the ulti- 
mate cultural development of our people. 


Voice Training a Desirable Preparation 
for Choral Singing 


WALTER H. BUTTERFIELD 


The act of vocal utterance, as in song, is the result of 
a natural instinct in man. In other words, it is natural 
for a human being to sing, and when one does not feel 
the impulse to express himself in the vocal utterance of 
song, it means he has allowed a deep spiritual wellspring 
in his nature to run dry. To enjoy our natural heritage 
of happiness, vocal expression, as in song, or glorified 
speech, is a fundamental necessity. It is a sad commentary 
on the life we live in these hurly-burly times that the in- 
stinct and impulse to sing that is alive in the young is 
allowed to become atrophied in our later years. 

If the inclination to sing is properly fostered and 
tightly directed in young people, the use of the singing 
voice will be established early in life; then, if in the later 
years, every possible opportunity is offered to cultivate 
and exercise the impulse and desire to sing, the habit of 
singing will become fixed, and will carry on throughout 
all the later years; and much added joy will be the result. 

We are severely criticized as a people, and rightly, on 
the score that we do not sing enough—that we are not 
a singing nation. The truth of this charge can be verified 
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when we stop to consider how few songs we Americans 
are sufficiently familiar with, in both words and music, to 
sing from memory. For example, how few of our people 
are able to sing from memory both words and music of 
even our most cherished and popular songs, such as Amer- 
ica, or Annie Laurie, not to mention our famous national 
anthem, The Star-Spangled Banner! Contrast such a con- 
dition with that of the older countries across seas, where 
the common people will sing their folk and peoples’ songs, 
both words and music, literally for hours at a time with- 
out exhausting the store of memory in this particular. 

There may be an explanation of this condition in the 
fact that we have very little folk-song literature here in 
America that is native to our country, and necessarily so 
from the very nature of our conglomerate civilization. 
But the real explanation lies far deeper. 

Many say they would like to sing if they knew how, 
but that their efforts are so unsatisfactory to themselves 
that they are careful not to raise their voices in song where 
others may hear them. Is not this again an unhappy 
stifling of a desire for self-expression? Granted that the 
expression is crude and not highly edifying and interest- 
ing to the neighbors, and that the smothering of the out- 
burst shows a fine sense of consideration for the feelings 
of others, nevertheless is it not a pity that one should de- 
sire to sing and not feel free to express this God-given 
desire? Much of such suppression may be due to over- 
self-consciousness. 

However, it is generally conceded that the most self- 
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conscious age is that of adolescence; and yet we are find- 
ing that at this time of adolescence, and shortly after, our 
boys and girls take great interest in singing and get much 
joy therefrom. This point is well illustrated by the re- 
markable development of the singing groups of many 
kinds that are constantly springing up in all parts of our 
land. The A Cappella choir in junior and senior high 
school, in college, and to some extent in adult life, is en- 
joying broad development. This means we ate giving 
much more attention to the finer phases of choral art, 
and that great numbers of young people are gaining an 
experience in choral singing of the highest type and are 
coming into adult life with much better singing habits and 
with much higher standards and proficiency in choral per- 
formance, than they have obtained in the past. In A Cap- 
pella singing, volume of tone is not the desideratum, but 
tather tone quality and tonal balance, fine phrasing, clear 
diction, breadth and delicacy of shading, and the interpre- 
tation that comes from inspiration guided by intelligence. 

We have seen instrumental music in our schools and 
colleges develop along these lines of high standards and 
ideals and make a tremendous appeal to the participants 
and the public in general. It seems quite evident that 
a parallel development in vocal music is now forging 
ahead. This movement may equal and even surpass the 
rematkable progress in instrumental development. 

We know we cannot go far in playing an instrument 
without having had a good deal of instruction and guid- 
ance from a competent teacher. The human voice is such 
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a marvelous instrument it can be guided to fine results 
in ensemble even in its untrained condition. How much 
more can be done when the singers have been taught the 
art of singing! May I draw another illustration from the 
field of instrumental music? For example, how difficult 
it would be if, when preparing an orchestral program, we 
found it necessary to stop the rehearsal in order to teach 
the string section the fundamental techniques of bowing, 
fingering, positions, et cetera. The player in the orchestra 
enters the group well-grounded in these essentials of tech- 
nique, but in choral practice the situation, on the average, 
is quite the reverse of this. Here there is but slight knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of the art of singing, such as 
tight methods of breath-taking and breath control, and 
understanding of how to articulate vowels and consonants 
properly for singing. Most people are so careless or in- 
attentive to the sound of their own voices that they do not 
notice their own grave distortions of vowel and consonant 
sounds, and the consequent bad effect of such distortion 
on others who come within the sound of their voices. In 
fact their knowledge of good diction, as it applies to sing- 
ing, is practically nil. They blunder with their voices and 
blunt the fine edge of sensitivity in others who cannot 
escape their influence. 

However, the standards by which many people judge 
music are much higher than they were before radio 
brought good music into the home. I am convinced that 
a rapidly increasing number of people are listening to the 
best music that is put on the air, that hence they have a 
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better background by which to judge what they hear and 
consequently are not as easily satisfied as formerly with 
the mediocre in music. 

Why should one feel that he must have a great voice 
and a great talent to be justified in studying singing? Is it 
not as sensible for one to learn to sing well, if he enjoys 
singing, as it is to learn to do other things that bring 
healthy reactions, recreational enjoyment and _ spiritual 
satisfaction? Singing is a great spiritual resource to the 
soul that is attuned to it. Singing is not a lonely art or 
activity, that is, something to be followed entirely by one- 
self, although we all know that at times we do prefer to 
sing by and for ourselves alone; but on the whole we get 
an added satisfaction from participation with the group 
that we cannot get in the lone act of solo singing. 

What an opportunity is being neglected by thousands 
of voice students who seldom, if ever, sing with others! 
What a one-sided development they are building up, and 
how narrow their vocal viewpoint! They are losing the 
valuable training and discipline that they will be expected 
to possess should they wish to use their art in the profes- 
sional field. Saving of time and strength and voice later, 
when these savings mean so much to the professional 
singer, is sufficient argument for rigid ensemble practice 
during the training period; further arguments would seem 
unnecessary. There may be a point here that voice teach- 
ers in general may well ponder. In this connection it is 
good to contemplate the wonderful training the young 
people in the fine ensembles in high schools and colleges 
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are now receiving and experiencing. And what a rich 
background they will have as a result, with which to step 
out into the broad field of life and professional work in 
music. 

I wish to state my belief that there is no one quite so 
much needed in the schools of our country at this time as 
the trained vocalist, preferably one who can sing as an 
artist, and—of essential importance—one with a grasp of 
the mechanics of vocal utterance and the ability to com- 
municate this skill to groups of people, as in chorus; one 
who will go into our schools and colleges and the adult 
choral groups, to instruct and inspire these groups in the 
great art of choral singing. Our country needs these artist 
teachers and conductors to lead, at this time, the singing 
forces of America. And no less do these singing artists 
themselves, and primarily the voice teachers, need this © 
great group activity. 

The American Academy of Teachers of Singing have 
printed pronouncements on different phases of the art, 
and I wish to quote a few terse sentences from what they 
subscribe to regarding the Singing of English. ‘The first 
is a statement by that great American singing artist, David 
Bispham. He says: “English is just as easy to sing as 
any other language if we but know it and know how to 
pronounce it. The only thing bad about English, as a 
song medium, is bad English.” 

W. J. Henderson, dean of American critics and an 
authority on the art of singing, says, ‘“Nine-tenths of the 
songs we hear are songs without words.” 
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Teaching the fundamentals of voice culture to classes, 
and this includes the fundamentals of good diction, has 
been proved not only practical and successful, but in many 
instances desirable. The experimental stage has long 
been passed, and there is now available ample material of 
proven worth. The American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing have investigated the class approach to the real 
development of the singing voice(even for solo singing), 
and have approved of the idea and the procedure to the 
point of fostering several solo-singing contests. This year, 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference and the Acad- 
emy have held vocal solo contests in several of the Sec- 
tional Conferences. These are preliminary to the finals 
which will be held in Chicago a year from this time at the 
meetings of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 

In conclusion, I wish to pay my sincere respects to the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, by quoting in 
full their brilliant formulations of the Reasons for Study- 
ing Singing. They are as follows: 


Singing is healthful; it develops the lungs and puri- 
fies the blood by emptying more completely 
the lungs of used air and filling them deeply 
with fresh air. 

Singing promotes good bodily posture and graceful 
carriage. 

Singing lends expressiveness to the countenance, 
and animation to the mind. 
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Singing increases poise, self-confidence, and devel- 
ops character through difficulties overcome. 

Singing gives a pleasanter, richer speaking voice 
and improved speech; thereby adding to the 
charm of personality. 

Singing strengthens the memory and the power of 
concentration. 

Singing acquaints one with the inner meaning of 
words, and thus stimulates deeper insight into 
poetry and prose. 

Singing enables one to understand and enjoy more 
fully the art of great singers. 

Singing awakens living interest in the beauties of 
music and admits one to the rich and varied 
treasury of the literature of song. 

Singing brings new aspirations and new buoyancy 
into life through the absorbing pursuit of an 
ideal. 

Singing as a means of self-expression is a medium 
of release for pent-up emotions. 

Singing, though followed with no thought of pro- 
fessionalism, gives pleasure to oneself and 
ultimately to one’s friends. Its appeal is uni- 
versal. 
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